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The League of Nations is not our way, but it is a way. 
When the Senate is satisfied with it, it will remain for 
us to try it out. The thing it pursues is the thing we 
have long pursued. We must believe in the integrity 
and high purpose of the men who are trying to set it up. 
The League which they propose may not work at first. 
If we are unable to see how it can function, we may hope 
it will. In the long run it will be whipped into shape by 
the forces which have been operating through the cen- 
turies to the upbuilding of States. The attention of the 
world is centered upon our program as never before. In 
Burke's familiar words, "All government, — indeed, every 
human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, every pru- 
dent act, — is founded on compromise and barter." We 
therefore should be willing to compromise with our 
friends and hope for the speedy proof of the success of 
their ideals for the advancement of the common interests 
and of the permanent satisfaction of peoples. There 
must be a more intelligent international co-operation. 
Means should not be opposed simply because they are 
new. For the success of the thing itself, we shall con- 
tinue to point out the difficulties as we see them. But 
intelligence is too pragmatic to content itself with being 
a mere dog in the manger. There comes a time in the 
affairs of men and of nations when it is well to recall 
that self-renunciation which brought genuine self-reali- 
zation under the olive branches of Gethsemane. 

We must get something. This League modified by 
the Senate will be all that we can get for the present, 
for it is the only thing concretely before the nations. 
League of the mighty only though it be, we may yet 
attain, perhaps out of it— who knows ? — a real society 
of nations composed of free, equal, law respecting and 
forward moving peoples. 



"Nobody who really knew anything about history sup- 
posed that Germany could build up a great military 
machine as she did and not refrain from using it." 
Thus spoke President Wilson to the soldiers and sailors 
aboard the "George Washington" on the Fourth of July. 
The President hits the nail on the head there. The same 
thing would be true of any nation. These big machines 
are made to use. If not used, after a certain period the 
time comes when they must be used or overthrown by 
those who pay the bills. The inevitable end of military 
preparation is military execution. 

"We won the war" is on its reiterated and loathsome 
round among the nations. Mr. Wilson's statement to 
the soldiers and sailors on July 4, that "if it had not 
been for America the war would not have been won," 
met its Oliver immediately in the claim of General Haig 
that "England won the war." France knows that she 
won the war. Italy is as certain that she won the war. 
Japan won the war. Greece won the war. Let us brace 
ourselves. We must listen to it over and over again, 
the vain, ostentatious, self -admiring boast, "We won 
the war." 



AMENDING THE COVENANT 

By EUHU ROOT 

To the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Washington, D. C. : 
My Dear Senator: You were good enough to ask 
that, after studying the whole of the proposed treaty 
with Germany and the amendments already made to 
the League of Nations part of it, I should write you my 
opinion as to the amendments and as to the action which 
would be wise, in view of existing international condi- 
tions. 

I should be glad to see the peace terms and the 
League of Nations covenant separated, as proposed in 
the resolution offered by Senator Knox, so that the lat- 
ter could be considered by the people of the country 
without coercion from the necessities of speedy peace. 

To avoid repetition, I inclose a copy of a letter which 
I wrote to Mr. Will H. Hays, March 29, 1919, proposing 
amendments to the League of Nations Covenant and 
giving the reasons for them. Amendments similar in 
substance were proposed at about the same time by many 
Americans familiar with public affairs both in and out 
of the Senate. The amendments subsequently made 
in the covenant by the Paris conference, while to some 
extent dealing with the subjects of the amendments so 
proposed, are very inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

Nothing has been done to provide for the re-establish- 
ment and strengthening of a system of arbitration or 
judicial decision upon questions of legal right. Nothing 
has been done toward providing for the revision or de- 
velopment of international law. In these respects, 
principles maintained by the United States without 
variation for half a century are still ignored, and we are 
left with a program which rests the hope of the world 
for future peace in a government of men and not of 
laws, following the dictates of expediency, and not of 
right. Nothing has been done to limit the vast and in- 
calculable obligation which Article X of the covenant 
undertakes to impose upon each member of the League 
to preserve against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and political independence of all members of 
the League all over the world. 

The clause authorizing withdrawal from the League on 
two years' notice leaves a doubt whether a mere charge 
that we had not performed some international obliga- 
tion would not put it in the power of the Council to 
take jurisdiction of the charge as a disputed question 
and keep us in the League indefinitely against our will. 

The clause which has been inserted regarding the 
Monroe Doctrine is erroneous in its description of the 
doctrine and ambiguous in meaning. Other purely 
American questions, as for example, questions relating 
to immigration, are protected only by a clause appar- 
ently empowering the Council to determine whether 
such questions are solely within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. I do not think that in 
these respects the United States is sufficiently protected 
against most injurious results, which are wholly un- 
necessary for the establishment and maintenance of this 
League of Nations. 
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WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE? 

On the other hand, it still remains that there is in 
the covenant a great deal of high value that the world 
ought not to lose. The arrangement to make confer- 
ences of the powers automatic when there is danger of 
war; provisions for joint action, as of course hy repre- 
sentatives of the nations concerned in matters affecting 
common interests; the agreement for delay in case of 
serious disputes, with opportunity to bring the public 
opinion of the world to bear on the disputants and to 
induce cool and deliberate judgment; the recognition 
of racial and popular rights to the freedom of local 
self-government, and the plan, indispensable in some 
form, for setting up governments in the vast regions 
deprived by the war of the autocratic rule which has 
maintained order — all these ought not to be lost, if that 
can possibly be avoided. 

The condition of Europe requires prompt action. 
Industry has not revived there. Its revival requires raw 
materials. To obtain these credit is necessary, and for 
this there must be security for the fruits of enterprise, 
and for this there must be peace. Satan is finding evil 
work for the idle hands to do in Europe — evil work that 
affects the whole world, including the United States. 

Under these circumstances, what ought to be done? 

I am clear that, if the covenant has to be considered 
with the peace terms included, the Senate ought to in- 
clude in its resolution of consent to the ratification an 
expression of such reservations and understandings as 
will cure so far as possible the defects which I have 
pointed out. You will probably be unable to do any- 
thing now about the system of arbitration and the de- 
velopment of international law. You can, however, put 
into the resolution of consent a reservation refusing to 
agree to Article X, and I think you should do so; you 
can clarify the meaning of the withdrawal article, and 
you can also include in your resolution the substance of 
the third amendment which I proposed in my letter to 
Mr. Hays of March 29, relating to purely American 
questions, and I think you should do so. These clauses 
of the resolution shape themselves in my own mind as 
follows : 

The Senate of the United States advises and con- 
sents to the ratification of the said treaty with the fol- 
lowing reservations and understandings to be made a 
part of the instrument of ratification, viz : 

(1) In advising and consenting to the ratification of 
che said treaty, the Senate reserves and excludes from 
its consent the tenth article of the covenant for the 
League of Nations, as to which the Senate refuses its 
consent. 

(2) The Senate consents to the ratification of the 
said treaty, reserving Article X aforesaid, with the 
understanding that whenever two years' notice of with- 
drawal from the League of Nations shall have been 
given, as provided in Article I, no claim, charge or 
finding that international obligations or obligations 
under the covenant have not been fulfilled will be 
deemed to render the two years' notice ineffectual or 
to keep the power giving the notice in the League after 
the expiration of the time specified in the notice. 



(3) Inasmuch as, in agreeing to become a member 
of the League of Nations, the United States of America 
is moved by no interest or wish to intrude upon or 
interfere with the political policy or international ad- 
ministration of any foreign State, and by no existing 
or anticipated dangers in the affairs of the American 
continents, but accedes to the wish of the European 
States that it shall join its power to theirs for the preser- 
vation of general peace, the Senate consents to the ratifi- 
cation of the said treaty, excepting Article X aforesaid, 
with the understanding that nothing therein contained 
shall be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of America of its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions, or to require the 
submission of its policy regarding questions which it 
deems to be purely American questions to the decision 
or recommendation of other powers. 

This reservation and these expressions of understand- 
ing are in accordance with long-established precedent 
in the making of treaties. When included in the in- 
strument of ratification they will not require a reopen- 
ing of negotiation, but if none of the other signatories 
expressly objects to the ratification with such limita- 
tions, the treaty stands as limited between the United 
States and the other Powers. 

If any doubt were entertained as to the effect of such 
action, the doubt could be readily dispelled by calling 
upon the four other principal Powers represented in 
the Council to state whether they do in fact object to 
the entrance of the United States into the League with 
the understanding and reservations stated in the reso- 
lution. 

AS TO ARTICLE X. 

As to these limiting clauses, I wish to say something 
further. As to Article X : 

First. It is not an essential or even an appropriate 
part of the provisions for a League of Nations to pre- 
serve peace. It is an independent and indefinite alli- 
ance which may involve the parties to it in war against 
Powers which have in every respect complied with the 
provisions of the League of Peace. It was not included 
in General Smuts's plan, the provisions of which have 
been reproduced almost textually in the League cove- 
nant. It stands upon its own footing as an indepen- 
dent alliance for the preservation of the status quo. 

Second. If we agree to this article it is extremely 
probable that we shall be unable to keep our agreement. 
Making war nowadays depends upon the genuine sym- 
pathy of the people of the country at the time when the 
war has to be carried on. The people of the United 
States certainly will not be willing, ten years or twenty 
years hence, to send their young men to distant parts 
of the world to fight for causes in which they may not 
believe or in which they have little or no interest. If 
that is the attitude of the people when we are hereafter 
called upon to wage war under Article X, no general, 
definite agreement made years before will make them 
disposed to fight, and we shall be in about the worst 
possible position of having made an agreement and not 
keeping it. Our people ought not to be forced into 
such a position, and we ought not to make any agree- 
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ment that is liable to force them into such a position. 

The recent controversies over the disposition of Kiau- 
Chau and of Fiume illustrate very well the way in 
which territorial arrangements are likely to be made in 
councils of the great powers controlled by expediency. 
I would not vote to bind our country to go into a war 
in years to come in defense of those arrangements. 

If it . is necessary for the security of Western 
Europe that we should agree to go to the support of, 
say, France, if attacked, let us agree to that particular 
thing plainly, so that every man and woman in the 
country will understand the honorable obligation we 
are assuming. I am in favor of that. But let us not 
wrap up such purpose in a vague universal obligation, 
under the impression that it really does not mean any 
thing likely to happen. 



As to the statement of understanding about Ameri- 
can questions contained in the foregoing paragraph 
numbered 3 the most ardent advocates for accepting the 
League covenant exactly as it stands insist that the 
provisions already inserted about the Monroe Doctrine 
and other purely American questions mean just what 
this proposed resolution says. If that be true, then 
nobody can object to the resolution, which puts the 
meaning beyond question. It is important not only 
for the interests of America but for the peace of the 
world that such provisions should be free from doubt 
and occasion for dispute. If, on the other hand, their 
view is wrong, and the provisions already inserted may 
be construed not to mean what the resolution says, then 
the resolution certainly ought to be included in the con- 
sent to the ratifications. 



POPULATION COMPLICATIONS. 

Third. It is reported that Switzerland is much dis- 
turbed over the invitation to join the League of Nations 
and wishes to preserve her neutrality, because her peo- 
ple are partly French, partly German, and partly Ital- 
ian, and she wishes to keep out of all quarrels which 
may involve these nationalities. In this country the 
census of 1910 showed that 35 per cent (more than 
one-third) of our people were of foreign birth or the 
children of foreign parents. We can call upon these 
people to stand by America in all American quarrels, 
but how can we control their sympathies and their action 
if America interferes in foreign quarrels and takes sides 
in these quarrels against the countries to which they 
are attached by tradition and sentiment? How can 
we prevent dissension and hatred among our own in- 
habitants of foreign origin when this country interferes 
on foreign grounds between the races from which they 
spring? How can we prevent bitterness and disloyalty 
toward our own Government on the part of those against 
whose friends in their old homes we have intervened for 
no cause of our own? 

Article X confronts us with consequences very simi- 
lar to those which Washington had in mind when he 
advised us to keep out of the quarrels of Europe, and 
to keep the quarrels of Europe out of America. It is 
by following this wise policy that the United States has 
attained a position of unity and of disinterestedness 
which enables her to promote peace mightily, because 
she is not a party to the quarrels that threaten to dis- 
turb peace. She is free from suspicion; she is not the 
object of hatred or distrust; her friendship is valued 
and her word is patent. 

We can be of infinitely more value to the peace of the 
world by keeping out of all the petty and selfish quarrels 
that arise than we can by binding ourselves to take part 
in them. Just so far as it is necessary to modify this 
settled, historic American policy in order to put into 
effect a practical plan for a League of Nations to pre- 
serve peace we ought to go, and we ought not to go 
one step further. The step proposed by Article X is 
not necessary for such a plan, and we ought not to 
take it. 



INTERFERENCE IN EUROPE 

There is one other thing to be mentioned. That is 
the recital of the proposed resolution (No. 3), disclaim- 
ing any intention by the United States to intrude upon 
or interfere with the political policy or internal admin- 
istration of any foreign State. I think that to be of 
real importance, because I perceive evidences of an im- 
pression in Europe that the part taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States at Paris in the local 
questions and controversies of Europe indicates an 
abandonment by the United States of her traditional 
policy and a wish on her part to dictate to European 
States and control European affairs, thus assuming re- 
sponsibility for those affairs. 

That impression should be dissipated. It is not well 
founded. I am sure that the people of the United 
States have no such intention or wish. Such inter- 
position in the affairs of Europe as our representatives 
have been engaged in was properly but a temporary in- 
cident to the fact that we had engaged in the war, and 
had therefore to discuss the terms of peace; and we 
should make it clear that we neither assume responsi- 
bility for nor intend interference in the affairs of 
Europe beyond that necessary participation under 
the organization of the League of Peace which we enter 
upon by the request of the European nations them- 
selves. 

To return to the subject of arbitration and the devel- 
opment of international law, I certainly should not ad- 
vise regarding the League covenant in its present form 
as the final word upon an organization for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the world. I think that when the 
Senate consents to the ratification of the treaty with 
some such reservations as I have indicated, it ought also 
to adopt a separate resolution, not a part of the action 
upon the treaty, but, practically at the same time, for- 
mally requesting the President, without any avoidable 
delay, to open negotiations with the other powers for 
the re-establishment and strengthening of a system of 
arbitration for the disposition of international disputes 
upon questions of right and for periodical meetings of 
representatives of all the powers for the revision and 
development of international law. 

I think that hereafter, when the life of Europe has 
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become settled, when credit and industry are re-estab- 
lished there, and Governments are stable and secure, 
and we know what reduction of armaments the powers 
are going to consent to, the United States should insist 
upon a revision of the League covenant. I am sure 
that the changed circumstances will then permit ma- 
terial improvement. 

Faithfully yours, Blihu Root. 



CHINA— JAPAN 
A BRIEF 

By LINDSAY RUSSELL 

Note. — We agree with Mr. Russell, president of the Japan 
Society, with headquarters in New York, that "Knowledge 
of the real conditions of the application of economic prin- 
ciples constitutes the basis for a sound public opinion on the 
Far East." We hope to run a similar "Brief" from the 
point of view of China in an early number of the Advocate 
of Peace. — The Editok. 

There is an extraordinary and calamitous foreign 
ignorance of present-day China, an ignorance 
which is just as marked among those resident in the 
country as among those who have never visited it. — 
Putnam Weale. 

Characteristics : 

Japanese, Chinese, and Koreans, similarly dressed, 
can rarely be distinguished apart by the foreigner and 
not always readily even by themselves. 

The Japanese are practical and progressive and are 
characterized by national unity. 

The Chinese are individualistic, thrifty, and indus- 
trious. China's troubles are due more to inefficient 
government and grafting and corrupt politicians than 
to so-called foreign exploitation. Chinese have nocked 
by thousands to foreign concessions, seeking security 
and better living conditions. 

The Koreans for centuries before the annexation by 
Japan in 1910 were inert and retrogressive. (See page 
45 of "Mastery of Far Bast," by Arthur Judson Brown.) 

Language : 

The three races (Chinese, Japanese, and Korean) 
cannot communicate by spoken word, but use the ideo- 
graph, to some extent common. The Korean is con- 
sidered the best linguist of the three and is perhaps 
most responsive to the Anglo-Saxon. Owing to their 
Western development, the Japanese are the most com- 
plex and are therefore more frequently misunderstood 
by the foreigner. 

Commercial Practices: 

Japan has suffeered in commercial reputation, owing 
to the absence in the '70's and '80's of any commercial 
usage other than that based on the trade with China 
and Eussia, which was characterized by graft and an 
absence of fixed prices; to the inexperience and un- 
scrupulousness of many Japanese, who rushed into for- 
eign trade; and to the household system of manufactur- 
ing goods under which it is difficult to standardize or 
make up to sample. 



The common story that the Japanese employ Chinese 
in their banks is untrue. Leading Japanese firms 
transact business on as high a plane as any other na- 
tionals. A billion dollar, in and out, annual trade 
cannot be transacted on any other basis. 

Territory : 

China has about 2,000,000 square miles of territory, 
excluding the former outer dominions of Tihet and 
Mongolia, which are scarcely Chinese, and approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 inhabitants, 90 per cent illiterate. 

Japan proper has 169,381 square miles of territory 
and about 55,000,000 population, under 10 per cent 
illiterate. 

Government : 

Japan has a strong central government, organized 
with fifty provincial governors. Sixteen cabinet 
changes have occurred in the past thirty years of con- 
stitutional government, which is more than in any other 
country save France, only three holding office more 
than two years. The popular safeguard against in- 
efficient or oppressive government is the power to eject 
rather than the unrestricted ballot or power to elect. 
The military power at times acts independently of the 
civil government, especially in relation to China and 
Korea. 

China has eighteen provinces, each under military 
and civil chiefs. The central government has for cen- 
turies been instructional rather than compelling, taxa- 
tion being its chief function. 

Obstacles to Stable Government in China: 

1. Great distances and bad communications (eco- 
nomic centers except Tientsin are from 800 to 2,000 
miles from Pekin). 

2. Lack of public spirit or community interests 
(Chinese Psychology is illustrated by neglect of common 
highways). 

3. Vast agrarian and illiterate population. 

4. Economic barriers, such as likin or inter-province 
tariff, different weights, measures and standards of 
money for each province. 

5. Eacial conflict between provinces. 

6. Conflict of international interests. 

John W. Foster in "American Diplomacy in the 
Orient/' says of the Taiping rebellion, the most exten- 
sive and bloody in the annals of time, in which twenty 
million lives are said to have been lost, that "at first 
missionaries and the Christian world hailed the move- 
ment as the dawning of a new and better era for China." 
In the same way the Boxer revolution, the revolution 
of 1911, and the more recent revolutions have been 
heralded as the awakening of China. Each has left 
China in a more hopeless condition. Hence has arisen 
the conviction that the remedy is largely from without. 

Spheres of Influence: 

China may be likened to a vast political desert, the 
oases being numerous foreign concessions or commercial 
bases. It is immaterial whether these consist of a few 
acres or a few thousand acres. The value of these con- 
cessions to foreign countries depends upon their strate- 



